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THE AUSTRALIAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Australia is about to adopt the practice of various 
European countries, and incidentally to set a good 
example to Great Britain, by establishing a 
National Veterinary College. Not many details 
of the scheme are to hand, but the few broad facts 
that are available augur hopefully for its ultimate 
success. The College is to be built by the State; 
an annual Government grant is to be provided for 
its maintenance ; and, with Mr. Gilruth as the first 
Principal, there seems every probability that the 
institution will soon become a very valuable asset 
of the Commonwealth. 

Apart from its importance to Australia, the in- 
ception of the school is not without interest to 
English veterinarians. One indirect result of its 
establishment by the Government may well be the 
legal protection of qualified veterinary surgeons on 
lines similar to those of our own Act of 1881. 
No doubt English graduates would be fully 
recognised under any such legislation, but a 
return in recognition would probably be expected. 
It is very likely that our Council may be asked to 
recognise the diploma of the Australian School as 
entitling its holders to registration as “ Colonial 
Practitioners,” which practically means admission 
to the profession in England without examination. 
In that case, it would first have to be shown that 
the Australian standards of training and examina- 
tion were equal to our own, and if it were so shown, 
the Council could not refuse to register Australian 
graduates. The Act of 1881 provides fully for the 
registration of Colonial as of foreign graduates, 
and sooner or later some of the Colonies will be 
able to avail themselves of its provisions. No 
Colonial schools are yet recognised by the R.C.V.S. 
but this new one may very probably reach our 
standard at once. 

However successful it may be, a College so far 
away can have little direct effect upon the pros- 
pects of British practitioners. Some public ap- 
pointments that our graduates might have held may 
be filled by Australians. A few Australians, possibly, 
may practise here as colonial graduates. Neither 


contingency need concern us, and the possibility of 
the new school being recognised by the R.C.V.S. 
is welcome on other grounds. It would tend to the 
unity of the profession if every department of the 
Empire large enough to require a veterinary col- 
lege were to possess one recogaised by the 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Two Cases oF CHYLURIA IN THE Doa. 


A milky aspect of the urine is very rare in ani- 
mals. Only two cases—both being of dogs—bave 
been observed at the Clinique of the Berlin Veteri- 
nary School during ten years, and these are now 
recorded in the Berliner th. Wochenschrift. 

The first case was of a five-year-old dog, which 
was brought with the following symptoms: Pro- 
gressive emaciation of some weeks’ standing, 
violent thirst, abundant urination, very feeble 
appetite, and occasional vomiting. The animal 
was unthrifty in coat, the mucous membranes were 
pale, and the abdomen retracted. The kidneys were 
sensitive to pressure, the bladder empty and not 
sensitive ; nothing abnormal could be found in the 
prostate, or the digestive, respiratory, and circula- 
tory organs. Muscular weakness was evident, the 
animal frequently lying down: the back and loins 
were arched and rigid, and the gait stiff and un- 
certain. 

The urine passed in the course of 24 hours 
amounted to from 14 to 2 litres (approximately 
2 5/8 to 34 pints); its colour was that of very 
diluted milk, its specific gravity 1020, and its re- 
action acid. It gave no fatty skin after standing, 
and remained cloudy notwithstanding filtration and 
the employment of clarifying agents. 

It contained 4 p.c. of albumen, a little indican, 
but no sugar. Its sediment was rich in granules of 
fat, isolated or united in groups. Numerous 
cylinders, composed of cells and small drops of fat, 
were also found in the sediment, and, in most of 
these, the cells of the straight and convoluted tubes 
of the kidney were recognisable, These cells con- 
tained drops and granules of fat, obscuring the 
nuclei. 

Special chemical analysis revealed } p.c. of fat 
in the urine. 

The animal was destroyed, and an autopsy re- 
vealed a nephritis with granular fatty degeneration 
of the epithelium of the renal tubules and glo- 
meruli. 

The second case was of a six-year-old dog which 
had for some time been eating badly, drinking and 
urinating copiously, and sometimes vomiting. The 
animal was thin, listless, and sensitive to pressure 
upon the kidneys. The urine was very abundant, 
milky in aspect, acid in reaction, and of a specific 
gravity of 1015. After standing, it showed some 





R.C.V.S. as equal to those in Great Britain. 


drops of fat on its surface. 
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Microscopic examination showed it to contain 
granules of fat varying in size, some leucocytes, 
renal cells, and cylinders formed of epithelium in a 
condition of fatty degeneration. Chemically, the 
urine contained 1/10 per cent. albumen and 1 per 
cent. fat. 

The dog died after five days of observation, dur- 
ing which his loss of appetite, thirst, weakness, and 
lassitude had increased. 

The autopsy revealed a chronic nephritis, with 
hypertrophy and dilatation of the heart, and valvular 
endocarditis on the right side of the heart. 

In both cases, therefore, the chyluria (or, as it 
should perbaps rather be termed, lipuria) depended 
upon a nephritis with fatty degeneration of the cells 
of the renal tubules.—(Annaies de Méd. Vét.) 

W.R. C. 

[The similarity between the purely clinical symp- 
toms of these two rare cases is worth noting, apart 
from the results of chemical and microscopical 
examination during the lives of the subjects. — 
TRANSL. | 





NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The half-yearly meeting was held in the Agricultural 
Department, Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Saturday, 
Sept. 5th, Mr. Peddie, Dandee, the President, cecu- 

ied the chair, and the others present were: Messrs. 
Sievwright, Tarland ; Crabb, Aberdour; Bell, Fraser- 
burgh ; Watson, Aberchirder; Laird, Turriff ; Macpher, 
son, Huntly; Skinner, Oldmeldrum ; Murray, Cullen- 
McBride, Strichen ; Anderson, Keith ; Howie, Alford; 
(the Secretary); Cumming, Culter; and Marshall, 
Aberdeen. 

The PRESIDENT, at the outset, said he regretted that 
the attendance was below the average. 

Acknowledgments were read from the Privy Council 
and the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of the 
petition forwarded them by the Society at their annual 
meeting with regard to the Veterinary Surgeons’ 
(Amendment) Bill. They voted against the proposed 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN said that personally he failed to see 
how the Society should take exception to the Bill now. 
The Conncil were to give special notice to members who 
had not paid their fee and that at the end of a month 
would send a formal notice in a registered letter for 
safety. They then would allow another month in which 
to pay before striking a member off the Register. He 
did not think the Council could deal in a more liberal 
and charitable way, and it seemed to him that any 
member who objected to such provisions really ob 
jected to the payment of the guinea and not to the con- 
ditions at all. 

Mr. Ssevwericu? said if the Council were really in 
want of funds he could excuse their action. What did 
they want the money for? They had never said. 
Further, he could not see why they should insert a 
yenal clause, he thought they might trust to members’ 

onour. 

The Secrerary pointed out that as the result of that 
Society’s and other petitions, one or two of the clauses 
of the Bill had been thrown out, and it seemed to him 
that the only bad point left was the taking away of 
their birthright and selling it back to them for a guinea 
a year. That was the sore point with Scotsmen and 
with a great many Englishmen, too. He did not think 
that if they were asked straight-furwardly to pay a 


guinea any one of them would object, but they certainly 
did object to this method of extortion. 

After further discussion the Chairman said he thought 
the suggestion about inflicting the guinea on new mem- 
bers only was unfair. Why should they ask them to 
pay for privileges of which they, as existing surgeons, 
would reap the benefit. It was time they did something 
for themselves in an endeavour to improve their status 
as professional men. It was a general cry that the pro- 
fession was not respected as it ought to be, and that it was 
not taking the place among professional bodies it ought 
to take. Whose blame was that? It was their own, 
and it was owing to there being too much apathy in 
their ranks. 

A general discussion then took place on diseases of 
the udder and teats of cows. 

The Secretary opened the subject and referred to 
that everlasting disease—Mastitis or mammitis, and to 
injuries to and obstructions in teats. With regard to 
“weeds” he would like to know if any member present 
had tried the system of injecting the udder with Chino- 
sol for the treatment of mastitis. For chapped teats 
and pox they could do very little. His practice was to 
give something svothing, such as glycerine and cocaine. 
He also believed in the syphon, in extreme cases, but 
it should be boiled always before using, and if it hap- 
pened to fall and be dirtied it should be boiled again 
before insertion. Little also could be done for warts, 
for thesimple reason that the opening at the point of 
the teat was so small that no instrument could be used 
for the purpose of their removal without injury. 

Mr. Srevwricut said he had never tried the Secre- 
tary’s method of injection; he had confined himself 
principally to external applications, sometimes with 
very little success he was sorry tosay. One great source 
of annoyance was blind teats, and like Mr. Howie he bad 
never been able to remove the growths without injury 
to the opening of the teat itself. Recently, he had had 
several cases which proved fatal in a very short short 
time from, he supposed, septicemia. 

Mr. Crass said he would mention one very bad 
disease, and that was cow- pox. There was much trouble 
in the north with it, and on a dairy farm ten cows were 
so bad that they could not stand being milked. He 
used syphons and the teats healed up very well. 
Another disease with which he had had to deal was 
gangrene of the quarter, which often resulted in one 
quarter sloughing off and the patient going on all right. 

Mr. MacrHerson said there was one thing about 
which he had made up his mind, and that was that 
a blind teat ought to be left bliud. It might be 
opened once, but that was all, it closed up again. If 
it were left aloue there was never any trouble, and 
he thought then that it was the best policy. Very 
often syphons were dirty, and he had seen serious 
troubles result from that. Pox was also very trouble- 
some, and he often used Boric ointment or powder, if 
the flesh were very raw. That had a good effect, and 
no harm was done even although it mixed with the 
milk a little. 

Mr. SKINNER mentioned different forms of mastitis. 
For one form, the tubercular, little or nothing could be 
done. Matmmitis, pure and simple, was the result of 
digestive derangement and exposure to cold. He had 
never tried injection to the udder. One troublesome 
thing was bloody milk. He supposed it was due to 
some rupture of a small blood vessel within the udder, 
or to some morbid growth bursting. He found that the 
best cure was the injection of Hazeline ; it was effective, 
and safe so far as the milk was concerned. 

Mr. CUMMING thought, seeing that the udder and the 
teats gave them so much trouble, it was surprising how 
little they could do. He had had a run of bad cases 
recently and nearly every one of them had developed 





abscesses. He did not know whether the cause was the 
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dry season or net. Relieving wilk pressure by means of 
a syphon was not satisfactory, because he found a weed 
often followed. With regard to the udder, he found it 
common practice amongst dairymen to bathe it with hot 
water and then apply olive oil, and he believed that was 
very successful. Incases of septic mammitis, when one 
drew the teat brown fluids with a bad smell came, and 
in twenty-four hours the quarter took on a blnish tint. 
That betokened a fatal case, but he had injected various 
antiseptics with good results. It would be a great 
advantage in the case of pox if a cup could be titted on 
to the test and suction applied by some simple means. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr ANDERSON said that when he had a case of injury 
to the teat he dressed it and left it alone. He did not 
handle or milk it at all hereafter, and always found that 
it restored itself, and as a general rule the milk supply 
returned to the particular quarter affected. He had dis 
carded syphons for years, because he had found them 
disappointing, and because trouble followed their use. 
For chapped teats he found the best thing was glycerine 
and carbolic acid. 

Mr. MARSHALL thought a good many weeds were due 
to rheumatic affections. He had tried injections, but 
only when there was a foetid discharge did he find good 
results. The ordinary weed he treated in the ordinary 
way with applications of bi-carbonate of soda and sweet 
oil, and that, with a dose of physic, gave fairly good 
results. With regard to the opening of the teats he 
thought everything depended on their situation. If the 
obstruction were not far up the results were generally 
good, but if at the base of the teats more harm than 
good was done, asarule. He thought Mr. Cumming’s 
suggestion with regard to a cup was a very good one. 

Mr. McBripe said he had never tried treatment of 
bloody milk. He was suspicious that sometimes in such 
cases there was tuberculosis about the udder. If one 
could get cases of mastitis at an early stage much 
troubfe would be saved. The best thing, he thought, 
that could be done was to keep the animal warm. 

Mr. Murray did not believe stomach trouble was the 
cause of weeds, because it came on too suddenly. A 
cow would milk all right at one time, but five hours after 
she would come in with no milk and with her tempera- 
ture up to 105 or 106 degrees. He thought the cause 
must be local, especially as only one teat was affected as 
arule. As little rubbingas possible was good. 

Mr. Bett believed that for external injuries turpentine 
ointment and a fourth part of zinc ointment was equal 
to anything one could use. 

Mr. Latrp said he injected a cow for milk fever, and 
that the animal happened to have had before that a 
weed in one of her quarters. But after the injection it 
came back to its normal. Bloody milk, he found was 
due toan organism. If the milk were allowed to settle 
the red matter went tothe bottom, and if they examined 
that under a microscope they would find an organism in 
connection with it, A good dose of physic was the best 
remedy. 

Mr. Howe then closed the discussion. There was 
one thing on which he still wanted light, and that was 
with regard to summer weeds, or what was locally known 
as udder clap, in one or two quarters of a virgin heifer. 
One farmer in his neighbourhood had a rough and ready 
cure for that disease, and that was to ampntate the teat. 
He must confess that was a very successful plan. In 
this case the discharge was thick and the teat small, 

and probably an abscess was averted. The amputation 
of the teat effected a rapid cure, although, of course, 
it would not do for a pedigree beast. 

The CHAIRMAN said the discussion had been very 


interesting. One point had struck him, and that was 
the absence of reference to tubercular mastitis. He 
thought they were all agreed that they did get ordinary 
cases of inflammation of the udder arising from chills 


and disturbances of digestion, and as a rule such cases 
were well treated by hot fomentations. In the great 
majority of cases he found mastitis to be of an infective 
nature. 


ELEcTION OF Orrice BEARERS. 


President.—Mr. Morrison, New Deer, was appointed. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. SKINNER, and Mr. BaxTer, 
Elgin. 

rhe retiring Committee was re-elected. 

Secretary.—Mr. Howte was also re-elected, and was 

heartily thanked for his services. 

This concluded the meeting : a general discussion on 
‘“Grunting in Horses,” which was to have been opened 
by Mr. Skinner, being adjourned. 

The members thereafter dined together in the Bon 
Accord Hotel, where a pleasant hour was spent. 

Grorce Howie, Hon. See. 


THE IRISH 
CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


A general meeting of this Association was held at 
Turner’s Hotel, Cork, at 7.30 p.m., July 8th. The 
following members were present : Messrs. P. J. Howard, 
President, in the chair ; B. P. J. Mahony, J.T. Clanchy, 
J.H. Carr, T. R. Muleahy, John F. Healy, John F. 
Mahony, J. A. Hewson, and M. J. Cleary. Visitor : 
Mr. E. Phipps. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. G. Jarrett, A. J. Moffet, Jas. M‘Kenny, A. 
Dobbyn, and W. A. Byrne. 

The following oe ol were elected members of 
the Association, Messrs. G. DusNne, L. P. Power, W. J. 
Moran, and H. C. Batuisty. 

On the proposition of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. 
J. F. Healy, Messrs. Watson, Carr, Mahony, and 
Cleary were appointed a Committee to deal with all 
Parliamentary and allied matters relative to the veteri- 
nary profession. 

A letter was read from Mr. W. Hoare, of Cork, tender- 
ing his resignation of membership of the Soeiety. His 
resignation was accepted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Associa- 
tion were taken as read and duly signed by the 
Chairman. 

The Hon. Sec.: The next item on the agenda paper 
is to consider the report of the deputation that waited 
on the Local Government Board relative to the Dairies 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order. In connection with 
the report I drafted the following circular letter, a copy 
of which was sent to all the Iri-h Members of Parlia- 
ment :— 


THE IRISH CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 





Rock FIELD, STREAMSTOWN, WESTMEATH. 
April 30th. 1908. 
Dear Sir, 

On Tuesday the 14th April, 1908, a Deputation repre- 

sentative of the veterinary profession in Ireland waited 
on the Local Government Board, Dublin, and placed 
before them the suggestions of the profession for the 
better working of the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk-shops 
Order, 1908. 
Brietly the opinions expressed were that the subject 
of cows and their diseases, and cowsheds, was only 
——— in by the veterinary surgeons, and that they 
alone were efticient to deal with this matter. 

At present the Orders are handled exclusively by the 
medical men attached to the Local Government Board. 





The Local Government Board, after ae our views 
on the matter, through the Chairman, Sir Heary Robin 
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son, admitted our case was proven, and that it would 
be the greatest assistance to them if they had the co 
operation of Veterinary Officers attached to their Staff ; 
but that the Treasury would have to assent to such 
appointments. 

Ve understand the Local Government Board for 
Ireland are about to ask Parliament for additional 
powers, and we would be grateful if you would ask for | 
the introduction of a clause giving them power to ap-| 
point properly qualified veterinary surgeons on their 
Staff, on the same terms as their Medical Inspectors.— 
Believe me, yours truly, 

‘ M. J. CLeary, Hon. Sec. 

Mr. Watson : I am ina position to state that I think 
good results have already come from that interview. | 
The Local Government Board have been sending their | 
medical inspector around to the various local authori- 
ties re the working of this Order, and I am aware that | 
he has been urging on those bodies the desirability of | 





having veterinary surgeons appointed, but I regret to! 
say that his exertions have not met with the success | | 
would wish. However, itis well you should know that 
some good has resulted from the deputation. 

Mr. Carr was very satisfied with the way the depu- 
tation was received by Sir Henry Robinson and the 
other members of the Local Government Board, but 
was very doubtful as to results. 

The Hon. Sec.: We may rest assured that we have 
the sympathy of the Local Government Board. _ It re- 
mains for ourselves to make the most of it. I think in 
every district where a layman is appointed to one of 
these inspectorships the veterinary surgeon in that dis- 
trict shonld communicate with the Secretary of this 
Association and ask him to bring pressure on the Local 
Government Board with a view to their not sanctioning 
such appointments. If we rest on our oars we will get 
nothing out of it. We must fight our own battles. 

The CuatRMAN: I think your suggestion a very 
good one. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Watson, 
seconded by Mr. B. P. J. Mahony, and carried unani- 
m usly: “ That the Secretary be authorised to circularise 
the members of this Association ve the Dairies, Cow- 
sheds, and Milkshops Order and appointments under it, 
and ask them to communicate with hiw if their indivi- 
dual Boards are giving those ‘appointments ‘to members 
of the profession and at snitable remuneration, and if 
not what his individual ideas are one the snbject. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
P. J. Howarp, M.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen, custom ordains that I, as your newly 
elected President, must address you at this meeting. 
Well, my first duty is to return you my most sincere 
thanks for the very great honour conferred on me by 
electing me to be President of this Association. I know 
that the compliment has been paid me simply because [ 
have tried to be a living member of the Association 
rather than through any merit or fitness on my part 
for the position. Indeed I am fully aware of my unfit- 
ness for the presidential chair, but I hope that with 
your co-operation and enthusiasm for the welfare of the 
Association that we will find ourselves still advancing 
when my year of office will have ended. 

Now I wonld like to see the membership of this 
Association very materially increased, and I am sure if 
men were only to consider the benefits to be derived 
they would not delay a day without becoming members 
of this Association. It is only a few years back since 
there was practically no association in Ireland; a few 
enthusiasts started the Central, and no one will deny 
that it has accomplished much in those few years. 





In the first place it has been the means of reviving 
the V.M.A.I. which was practically defunct. The 
Central has held meetings in every part of Ireland, north, 
south, east, and west,. It has brought together at those 
meetings men that may otherwise have never met. It 
has formed a comradeship and been a means of dissemi- 
nating not alone information but that good feeling 
towards each other which I might say was conspicuous 
by its absence before the advent of the Central Associa- 
tion. It was through the efforts of the Central that the 
veterinary profession in Ireland gained what little 
representation it has on the Board of Governors of the 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, and it has been 
through its efforts that those occasional little positions 
of employment by the State have been divided among 
the rank and file, and are no longer confined to the 
favoured few, who in the past were supposed to pcssess 
some special extraordir ary qualitication for the job. Yes, 
much has been done, and much still remains to be done 


}and will, I hope, be accomplished. 


I was a little sorry to see there was no mention made 
of the veterinary profession in connection with the new 
Irish University Bill, but our Council will see to it if 
there is any benefit we can secure in that connecticn 
that steps will be taken to secure such benefit. A most 
important measure for the veterinary profession in 
Ireland is the new Dairies Order by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, of which Mr. Watson is to speak to you 
to-night. This Association, in co-operation with the 
others in Ireland, has been to the Local Government 
Board and will do all that cap be done to ensure that 
the veterinary professiou wiil get a fair opportunity to 
secure for its members that share of the work for which 
they are peculiarly fitted. 

It is pleasing to find that in connection with the grand 
work initiated by the Countess of Aberdeen, at the 
Tuberculosis Exhibitions all over the country, that our 
members have been everywhere invited and have, I am 
sure, done their part in making those exhibitions a 
snecess. I think it a duty on us as Irishmen as well as 
members of the veterinary profession that we should lose 
no opportunity of doing our part in this great work which 
will help materially to benetit our poor country. 

Perhaps I should say something about the new Veteri- 
nary Bill. All I will say is that I only hope that if we 
get the pleasure of paying a guinea a year taxation to 
a “foreign government” that we will be able to draw 
some value for our money. 

Now, as we have Mr. Watson’s paper, I will not inflict 
myself further on your patience only toagain return you 
my thanks for the compliment you have paid me, and 
to ask each one here to do his best to get other members 
to join the Association, to put themselves out occasion- 
ally to attend its meetings, and so help to make it the 
power which it can and ought to be for the protection 
and advancement of the interests of the veterinary pro- 
fession in Ireland. 


Mr. B. P. J. MAnony, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the President for his able address, said that Mr. 
Howard as President of our Association was “the right 
man in the right place.” There was no more constant 
attendant at all the meetings of the Association than 
Mr, Howard. He was equally alive to the political and 
scientific aspects of our profession, and he felt assured 
that in Mr. Howard’s hands our entire interests would 
be looked after. 

Mr. Watson felt great pleasure in seconding the vote 
of thanks, which was gratefully acknowledged by the 
President. 





« 





















THE DAIRIES, COWSHEDS AND MILKSHOPS 
(IRELAND) ORDER. 


Mr. Watson. 


{n a moment of mental aberration, after a night of 
discussion on grave questions of Veterinary “cay. I 
allowed my name to be put down for a paper, by my old 
friend, your Secretary. Father Vaughan, in a recent 
discourse on getting married, said “Shyness is vain,” 
otherwise I would urge shyness as an additional excuse 
for my conscious inability. I now find myself in a cleft 
stick, for my zeal has departed, and I have returned to 
my normal state of disinclination to write on any subject, 
and more particularly the one set down for me, viz. : The 
Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops (Ireland) Order of 
1908. 

I was reading some time ago a skit on patent pipes ; 
the author of this article, Mr. Barry Pain, says “The 
neophyte smoker always likes to consult a sectional 
diagram with dotted lines on it, to see which of the com- 
plicated -) mpeg he is to put in his mouth. The more 
things he has to unscrew after each smoke the better he 
likes it.” Now, [ can tell Mr. Barry Pain if he reeom- 
mended the Order [ have to bring to-night to the notice 
of the neophyte smoker, it would keep him fully occupied 
trying to find out how its application was to improve 
the discreditable condition in which we know the dairies 
exist in Ireland. I say Ireland advisedly, for dairy pro- 
prietors of the parts of Ireland that | am conversant 
with all seem to think no light, no ventilation, no air 
space, and no cleanliness are the essentials for the pro- 
duction of milk. [ would also tell him that the Order 
requires a sufficiency of screwing in order to understand 
it to satisfy the most fastidious. I must only hope that 
I will not prove too tiresome in my manipniating and 
unscrewing of the Local Government Board machine for 
my audience to-night. 

Article 1. Deals with every Local Authority keeping 
a register of persons carrying on the trade of cowkeeper, 
dairyman, or purveyor of milk. It also, in Sub-section 
4 of this article, makes it mandatory on the local 
authority to register every person carrying on such 
trade, whether the premises which he occupies for the 
keeping of cows or the storage of milk or for the sale of 
milk is suitable or not. The same Sub-section also sets 
forth that such registration shall not be deemed to 
authorise such person to occupy as a dairy or cowshed 
any particular building, or in any way preclude any pro- 
ceeedings being taken against such person for non-com- 
pliance with or infringement of the Order. In this 
article the word used is register. It would be a distinct 
advantage if it were n..de so that the person occupying 
the premises for dairying purposes were licensed and the 
yard registered. Some qualifications should be set forth 
as to the character of the person to be licensed such as 
is the case of a person selling spirituous liquors. After 
all, it is of greater importance that a person selling or 
producing such an important article of food as milk 
should be of good character than a person selling an un- 
necessary article such as whiskey. Provision should be 
made for endorsement for infringement of Dairy Regu- 
lations, and that three or some such number should 
mean forfeiture of license. 

I am of the opinion that power ought to be giver to 
the Local Authority to refuse registration, and also 
power to delete from the register the name of any person 
guilty of an infringement of the Order. Power should 
be placed in the hands of the Local Aathority to refuse 
registration of a cowshed or dairy yard, if same is in an 
unsuitable locality. As the law stands at present, if a 
cow-keeper erects a dairy yard or shed in Sackville 
Street, and applies for registration, we are bound to 
register ; or if a dairy yard or cowshed is in close juxta- 
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position to a Fever Hospital, or a premises for the carry- 
ing on of the offensive trades such as “ gut scraping,” 
registration at request inust be completed. Now it is a 
hardship if not an injustice to the owners of valuable 
property to have a dairy yard built in the middle of 
their property, and will undoubtedly depreciate its value. 
A dairy close to a fever hospital or other objectionable 
premises cannot be justified as hygienic if there is any 
truth in the microbic doctrine, and the ease with which 
milk is contaminated. 

This Section may imply that consignors of milk by 
rail to the cities should be registered in the cities, but it 
should have been more distinctly set forth, This article 
ought to give power to the Local Authority to send 
Inspectors on their behalf to inspect the premises from 
which such milk was coming, and if necessary to take 
samples of same, and also of the water used in the 
cleansing of the vessels, before the registration would 
_ completed or the milk allowed to be distributed for 
sale. 

(2) Deals with inspection of cattle in dairies. Now 
surely inspection of cattle calls for expert training. In 
my opinion a properly qualified veterinary surgeon is 
the only person who can discharge this duty effectively, 
and yet no mention is made of our profession, it says : 
Medical Officer of Health, Sanitary Sub-Officers or any 
other Officer. Of course we may be included in “ any 
other Officer.” It is my opinion that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would have done well for the object they 
had presumably in view, if they distinctly set forth in 
this article that the duty of inspection of cattle would 
be performed by a properly qualified veterinary surgeon. 
Already we see Local Authorities appointing men with- 
out any training to do this duty ; for instance the Dalkey 
Urban Commissioners. This would have prevented 
this dispute on this question between the Loca] Govern- 
ment Board and the local bodies. 

(3) Provides for lighting, and says that windows or 
openings shall be provided whether in the sides or roof 
of not less than one-fifteenth of the floor area of the 
cowshed. This article is well conceived, and all must 
admit that light is absolutely essential tu the health of 
all live stock. There is often a difficulty in getting win- 
dows in the walls owing to the neighbouring buildings. 
Cows require more light than horses from the fact that 
woen. 4 are always in, whilst the horse is taken out for 
work. 

The Corporation of Dublin in a recent set of Dairy 
Regulations as to the lighting required has the following : 
“Every cowshed shall be so constructed as to be well 
lighted, and every cowsked which is not open through- 
out the entire length of one of its two longer sides shall 
be lighted by windows measuring at least 3 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. provided at intervals of not more than 12 feet apart 
either in the roof or the walls.” 

(4) Deals with ventilation and requires ventilation 
by means of apertures to the open air; of which aper- 
tures a number not less than one-half of the number of 
cows for which the cowshed is used, with an area of not 
less than 15 square inches for each cow in the sides of 
the cowshed at a height of not more than six feet above 
the floor level, and these apertures shall be supple- 
mented by an opening or openings at or near the highest 
point of the cowshed of a total area of not less than 20 
square inches for each cow. This would be better if it 
was specifically set forth ; that is to say to every three 
or four cows a ventilator should be allocated. 

The last Dublin Dairy-yard Regulations relative to 
ventilation read as follows : “ Every newly erected cow- 
shed shall be provided withridge ventilatorson the Louvre 
system, and with extraction shafts inserted at the apex 
of the roof at intervals of not more than 12 feet apart.” 

(5) Deals with cubic space and interior walls. It is 
set forth that 500 cubic feet is required for cowsheds 
outside the County Borough, and 700 cubic feet in a 
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County Borough. When speaking of Dublin dairy sheds 
it is unnecessary to differentiate between these sheds, 
and country sheds as all the Dublin sheds are surrounded 
by large yards, which is a great advantage. The idea of 
the pn in England which are without yards was 
dominating the minds of the Commissioners when they 
asked 700 cubic feet for the County Borough. Why it is 
less necessary to have the walls of the cow-houses in 
the country faced with cement, plaster, or other hard 
durable and impervious material than the City is a 
puzzle. Fesnenalty I think it only right in every case, 
town or country. The part of Article 5 limiting the 
height to 14 feet above the floor when calculating air 
space is very necessary. 

(6) If not abused by the Local Authorities veterinary 
surgeon, is fair. It is one of the green spots in the Orcer, 
for the veterinary surgeon is mentioned. Whether it is 
necessary to have the M.O.H. mentioned in conjunction, 
is open to question. It would be better to leave it to the 
veterinary ——- as he ought to be thoroughly com- 
petent to deal with this matter, and it would be an 
additional reason for the Urban Authorities making the 
appointments under this Order for a veterinary surgeon. 

7) Arranges as to the cleansing of cowshed-. It 
says the interior of the cowshed shall be thoroughly 
cleansed from time to time. To have a cowshed reasonably 
clean and sweet, the better plan would be to specify 
certain hours for cleansing such as before 10 am. and 
between 3 and 5 p.m., and in addition as frequently as 
is necessary to maintain the yard and cowshed ina clean 
state at all times. The Local Governnent Board Order 

rovides for limewashing the interior in the months of 

ay and October. The cows are usually out on grass 
from May to October so that these dates for limewash- 
ing would only provide sweet cow-houses when they 
were unoccupied. Better to say October and February. 
The last suggested Dublin Dairy Regulations had the 
following clause: “All channel courses in every cow- 
shed, and all pathways therein at the rear of cattle with 
which the cattle droppings come in contact shall be 
thoroughly flushed with water at lea.t once every day, 
and all drains, gullies, and manholes shall be thoroughly 
cleansed by flushing.” 

In Sub-section 3, Article 7, it says the floor of every 
cowshed shall be properly asphalted, tlagged, bricked, 
paved, concreted, or otherwise constructed of some hard 
and durable material. The space immediately behind 
the cows shall have a channel so construeted that liquid 
excretions of the animals will drain away easily. 

Too much latitude is allowed here, and no other 
alternative should be allowed in choosing the materials 
of cowsheds or passage at back of cows or channel 
course than asphalte, concrete, or vitrified bricks set in 
cement. If flagging is allowed it must be evenly set in 
cement or concrete. 

Concrete should have a definition, such as : “The 
ground to be covered with a layer of sinall broken stone 
or coarse gravel three inches thick and brought to an 
even surface. A layer of concrete one and a half inches 
thick, composed of one part Irish made Portland cement 
and four parts gravel, to be then laid on. While this is 
still green, a covering of one part Irish made Portland 
cement and two parts sand, one inch and half thick 
shall be laid on. If necessary, the ground underneath 
the foundation shall be consolidated by ramming before 
the foundation is laid.” Asphalte means, a layer of 
Limmer or Val de Travers asphalte at least one inch 
thick on a substratum of concrete 3 inches thick. But 
so long as so many alternatives are given and particularly 
flagging, paving, and the phrase hard and durable 
material, is left in, the cowbeds and channel courses will 
be broken, irregular and saturated with excretions. 
Sub-section 4, Article 7, is all right, but better if the 
dung and other offensive matter were removed twice 
daily, instead of once as here laid down. 





(8) The provisions !aid down here are reasonable but 
the words “suitable open channel” may not convey the 
same meaning to everyone, it should te compulsorily 
made of concrete or asphalte. The drainage shall be 
brought to a properly trapped drain inlet situated in the 
open air ata proper distance from any door or window, 
The minimum distance ought to be stated, otherwise the 
ambiguity of the wording may lead tocontroversy. (See 
Article 18). Sub-section 2, Articie 8, refers to the dairy 
yard being kept free from sewerage or execretal soiling, 
although the term, dairy yard is with deliberation 
avoided. 

(9) Is of the utmost importance, dealing with water 
supply. I think it ought to be made mandatory on 
every Urban Authority to take samples of the water 
used for dairying on numerous occasions during each 
year, and submit same to bacteriological examination. 
Outbreaks of typhoid and diphtheria are being con- 
stantly attributed to milk supply. The way milk 
becomes contaminated is through the dirty water used 
for cleansing churns, etc. 

(10) Deals with a dairy in which cows are not kept. 
In other words with the room or place in which milk is 
kept. The only criticism I have to make here is that 
the very necessary clause providing safety against con- 
tamination by infected or impure air, or offensive, 
noxious, or Pr aw wii gas, should apply here. 

(11) Inthis Article provision should be made against 
anything being stored therein injurious to the milk or 
incongruous to such an apartment such as paraffin oil or 
turf ina milkshop. 

(12) Provides for cleaning of milk vessels, but re- 
quires amplification which can be introduced in the 
regulations which the Local Authorities are empowered 
to make under this Order. 

(13) Sets forth the precautions to be taken for pro- 
tecting milk against infection and contamination, and 
is very essential, and deals very fully with this object, 
It, however, should be made compulsory for the persons 
engaged in milking cows to wear a linen or cotton blouse 
(smockfrock). 

(14) Deals with infectious or contagious diseases 
within the building or upon the premises in which 
milk is kept or amongst the persons employed in the 
business, 

se Further deals with disease amongst persons 
handling milk even in its extraction from the udder, 
and is very radical and specific. As diphtheria and 
tuberculosis might be conveyed to milk from the de- 
testable habit that some “ dairy boys” have of spittin 
on the hands antecedent to milking, | think it ames 
be very desirable to have inserted a clause here pro- 
hibiting this practice under penalty of imprisonment. 

(16) Is dedicated te disease among cattle in a dairy 
yard or cowshed, or other building or place. In no 
part of the whole Order does the question of veterinary 
surgeons and their indisputable right to be considered 
the only fit and proper people as inspectors to administer 
this Order come out in bold relief more than here, 
for none others are competent to detect disease 
amongst the stock of a dairy-yard. The only disease 
of the udder specifically mentioned is tubercular, and 
yet it is known that many other diseases of the mam- 
mary gland are beyond doubt injurious to humanity. 
A list of these diseases ought to recited. The offences 
under this article are, shall not mix with other milks ; 
shall not be sold or used for human food, and shall not 
be sold or used for the food of swine, or other animals, 
until it has been boiled. I don’t see how this can be 
effectively compassed. You cannot have an inspector 
continuously on the premises where the cow with the 
diseased udder is housed. And so when the official 
eye is removed all this may take place and there 
would be an insurmountable difficulty in proving an 
offence. Some provision ought to be made for the 
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removal of the diseased cow to a 
Power ought to be given to mark t 
easily recognised. 

(17) Calls for little criticism, and it provided for the 
cleanliness of milkshops and milkstores so as to pre- 
vent the contamination of milk or milk vessels. 

(18) Calls for the erection of a receptacle or pit 
for manure and all offensive matter. Personally | 
object to manure pits for they cannot be effectively 
drained and the liquids get to the bottom and cannot 
be readily removed. There is also a difficulty in 
estimating the quantity of manure in a pit, and when 
the manure receptacle is on the level with the yard 
it can easily be calculated. The mass of manure heaped 
on a receptacle with the cool air surrounding it, does 
not allow of the same elevation of temperature as in 
yits, and consequent chemical changes that occur. 

his article says that receptacle or pit is to be situated 
at such a distance from any cowshed, dairy, milk store, 
or milkshop as not to render such cowshed, dairy, 
milkstore, or milkshop, or the air in or about, unhealthy 
or offensive. Again, I protest against the ambiguity of 
the words “such a distance” The distance ought to 
be specified, and have a uniformity in this matter all 
ever the country, which is of great importance. Col. 
Smith, A.V.C., in his work on Veterinary Hygiene says 
in speaking of manure pits :—“ As the result of obser- 
vations it was found that a pit should not be nearer 
to a stable than 13 yards.” If this is the case of 
stables it is more necessary when the purity of milk 
is the consideration. This article does not state of 
what materials the pit or receptacle is to be formed, 
and this is a serious oversight. In my opinion the 
bottom should be made of concrete in accordance with 
my previous definition of concrete, or asphalte, and if 
surrounded by walls, the walls may be built of brick or 
stone and faced with cement of substantial thickness. 
Drainage should be provided in close proximity with 
properly sealed gully trap. Article 18 also says that the 
manure or dung should not accumulate for more than 
four days. In the case of a man with five cows it would 
be unnecessary to remove the manure every four days, 
but with a dairy proprietor with 100 cows it would be 
insufficient. The Dublin Dairy Regulations met this 
difficulty in the following regulation:—The manure 
shall be removed twice weekly where 20 cows or more 
are kept or at such lesser intervals as the inspector 
may direct; and where the number of cows is less 
than 20 the manure shall be removed every seven 
days or at such lesser intervals as the inspector may 
direct. No prohibition is made in this Article for pre- 
venting the removal of manure during the time at 
which any cows are being milked, and this is of con- 
siderable importance. 

(19) Prohibits carrying offensive matter or soiled bed 
or body clothing by purveyors of milk or persons selling 
milk by retail. It would be desirable to add the words 
“or by vehicle or conveyance used for the carriage of 
distribution of milk.” 

(20) Deals with swine and prevents their being kept 
in any cowshed or other building used for keeping cows, 
or in any milkstore or other place used for keeping milk 
for sale. This is inadequate and the Local Government 
Board Order should prohibit their keep on any portion 
of any cowshed, or dairy yard or premises where milk 
is collected, stored, or sold: otherwise controversy will 
arise. 

(21) Makes it compulsory on every purveyor of milk 
to keep a register showing the names and addresses of 
all persons from whom at any time he obtains any 
supply of milk which will be for inspection. This 
clause is of little value without power to visit the places 
named on the register with a view to inspect or take 
samples of milk or samples of water. 


open of quarantine. 
1e cow wit’ a brand 


(22) This isa great power in the hands of the local 
authorities for improving the cowsheds and the dairies 
in their district. I again protest that the certificate 
therein required should be signed by a veterinary sur- 
geon and not by the Medical Officer of Health. The 
certification is that provision has been made for all the 
requirements of the Order. It also makes it unlawful 
for any person to begin to occupy as a dairy or cow- 
shed any building without first giving a month’s notice 
in writing to the Local Authority. 

(23) Is cunning and makes it unlawful for any per- 
son following the trade of a cowkeeper or dairyman to 
occupy as a dairy or cowshed any building, whether so 
occupied at the commencement of this Order, or not if 
and so long as the lighting and the ventilation, air 
space, cleansing, drainage, and water are not such as 
are necessary or proper for the health of the cows, for 
cleanliness or milk vessels, or protection of milk against 
infection. 

(24) Gives the Local Authorities power to make 
regulations and also the Local Government Board 
powers to veto the suggested regulations if same are of 
too restrictive a character. I don’t apprehend that this 

wer is likely to be abused by the Local Authority. 

he difticulty I apprehend will be to get Local Authori- 
ties to put the Order at all in force. 

(25) Directs the Local Authority to appoint inspec- 
tors or officers for the enforcement of the Order, and so 
empowers them to pay salaries or additional salaries to 
those appointed officials. This is “as rain to the parched 
land,” and appeals to me. 

(26) Contains penalties. The maximal penalty is £5, 
and in the case of continuing offences toa further penalty 
of £2 for each day. Now this Order is made under 
section 34 of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1878. Article 51 of this Act says “if any person is 
guilty of an offence against this Act he shall be for every 
such offence liable to fine not exceeding £20.” Where the 
offence is committed in relation to carcases, fodder, 
litter, dung or other things (exclusive of animals) to a 
fine not exceeding £10 in respect of every half-ton in 
weight thereof, after one balf ton in addition to the first 
fine of not exceeding £20. It also gives discretion to 
the court to imprison. I don’t know why these penal- 
ties were docked for dairies and dairy proprietors. 
Personally I would advocate the restoration, with all 
my limited powers of reason and eloquence, for the 
vast multitude of all the persons who carry on this 
trade don’t care who they give disease to, so as they 
make money enough. 

Possibly the most serious omission from this Order is 
the power to deal with the yards attached to, or in com- 
munication with cowsheds or other buildings in which 
cows are honsed. Ihave been informed that the word 
dairy-yard cannot be used under the existing law. The 
only way to mention it would be to speak of curtilage. 
Many other omissions occur but they can be remedied in 
the regulations which Local Authorities are empowered 
to make, subject to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is my opinion that if this Order is put 
into force with honesty and zeal, a marvellous change 
for the better will be effected in the milk supply of our 
island. I have heard the Local Government Board 
denounced for the prevailing malhygienic conditions of 
thedairies. It was not their fault for many years past. 
I have even heard all the irregularities in this matter 
attributed to the British misrule. Let us throw aside 
all imaginary excuses and put the saddle on the right 
horse. The principal persons responsible were, and are? 
the Local Authorities and the dairy proprietors whe 
were either ignorant or indifferent of the absolute 
necessity for compelling all who were connected with 
their milk supply to enforce every precaution to secure 
healthy milch cows, proper housing for same, with clean- 
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liness of the houses, attendants, and everything in con- 
nection with them. Until our people elect representa- 
tives on the Urban Councils who will not p eee any 
compounding of duties of their office in enforcing every 
means to secure a pure milk supply, I think the present 
state of affairs will remain a blot on the fair name of 
the “Island: f Saints.” Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness, and order is Heaven’s first law, and we cannot 
therefore continue to be associated with an Island of 
Saints until all the present unsavoury and unhealthy 
conditions are exterminated, root and branch. Let us 
one and all arise and join the crusade against the demon 
of tuberculosis and infantile diseases which are deci- 
mating our population and leaving our fertile plains to 
be inhabited with browsing cattle instead of fair maids 
and strong men. 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Carr: [ first of all must thank Mr. Watson 
very much for his paper on this new Order, because 
even those connected with dairies for some time have 
often no little difficulty in defining the sections. I think 
Mr. Watson in his paper this evening has helped us con- 
siderably as to particular sections. Prior to this Order 
being made the Local Government Board, I think it 
would be twelve months ago, sent out a draft order for 
suggestions from Local Authorities. The draft order 
was handed to me by my Council for a report, and one 
of the suggestions 1 made was that we should have 
power to inspect dairies outside our district, and I am 
glad to be able to say this evening that this power will 
be given to the local Inspector under Mr. Birrell’s Bill. 
The Local Government Board for our information wrote 
and told us that that would be in advance of legislation 
and that they had no power to do it, or that otherwise 
they would. As regards inspection of diseased cows, 
I don’t think that that Order goes in any way as far as 
it should. I know we should have power to isolate the 
diseased animal from the healthy ones. According to 
the present law you have no such power. In our dis- 
trict, if we have any suspicion of mammitis, indepen- 
dent of tubercles or not, we order the milk of that cow 
to be stopped and we take a sample of the milk and 
have it examined. We have no difficulty in having the 
milk stopped by warning the proprietor. There is 
another part of the new Order which is very vague, 
about the keeping of pigs. The new Order does not 
come at all up to my view as regards the keeping of 
swine. Personally I have no objection to keeping them 
in the dairy yards. My sole objection is that the collec- 
tion of feod for swine in my district—and it obtains 
too in Mr. Watson’s district-—-is awful. The pigs are fed 
in offal collected from house to house; it may be 
collected from a house in which contagious disease 
exists. You may have the gernis of that disease brought 
to the dairy yard. The person who mixes the food for 
the pigs also milks the cows, and you have, therefore, 

reat liability of the contamination of the milk. 
My Council even asked for powers to refuse permission 
for the keeping of pigs by dairymen in our district. We 
wanted to make a regulation to that effect, but not long 
ago the Local Government Board wrote to us and told us 
the regulation would be too drastic. The Local 
Authority do their duty in that instance anyhow. There 
is no mention whatever of yards in the new Order; I 
brought that before my Council. Mr. Watson states 
that they have no legal right to mention it. We had it 
mentioned in our regulations, and we mentioned as to 
the yards having firm surfaces. Not very long ago I 
had a wire to meet a Local Government Board Inspector 
to go to some mn | yards. The cows were out at the 
time, and he found the yards in a bad condition. The 
drains would be a bit bad or out of order. Well the 
Inspector brought up about that. What would my 
position be, like Mr. Watson’s, if I prosecuted for a yard 











being in a bad state. The dairyman would have his 
defence that there was no mention in the new regula- 
tions of the word “yard” at all How could I procure 
a conviction, or ensure one. With regard to the clause 
dealing with registration I am in thorough agreement 
with Mr. Watson that the Local Authority should have 
power to refuse registration. As the law exists, we have 
no power. As regards the cleanliness of sheds, in the 
erection of new cowsheds we suggest that the water 
should be inside, and of course in the districts that Mr. 
Watson and I work we have the facilities for having the 
water inside. We always have a good supply of water 
and I would suggest, and I advise everyone, to have the 
water inside, particularly in the erection of cowsheds, 
It is very useful and ensures proper flushing. Mr. 
Watson specifies the composition of the concrete. Well 
I have used cement made of one in three for stables, 
and I find it gives quite a strong surface. 1 think one 
in two would be pretty strong. One in three is good 
enough for stables, and you have more wear in stables 
and more liability to the floors getting broken up. In 
country districts where you have pumps and wells, | 
believe that the inspection of water is an absolute 
necessity. Bacteriological examination of water in cases 
where you have the least suspicion should be one of the 
first things done by the veterinary surgeon. I don’t 
know Mr. Watson’s objection to manure pits. I found 
them very much better than having the manure scattered 
about the yard, and you have a better chance of keeping 
the yard clean ; the pit of course should be of proper 
construction. [agree with him that it should not be 
below the level of the yard. It should be cemented 
inside and there should be proper means of drainage 
into a sewer quite close. Mr. Watson remarks in his 
paper about abuse of powers by the local veterinary 
surgeon. Now I think that that remark was not 
altogether necessary. It should not be, because Iam sure 
that there is no local veteriuary surgeon who is appointed 
to the position of inspector who would abuse any power 
which is conferred upon him. As regards milkshops, it 
is questionable as to whether the inspection of milk- 
shops comes within our duties. | think that that is 
realiy the duty of the Medical Officers of Health 
although we are asked to doit. I have been asked to 
do it ; I have inspected them and reported on them, and 
on the storage of milk. The inspection of these places 
and of the milkshops really comes within the the duty 
of the Medical Officer of Health. I think we have 
quite enough to do if we perform our our duties. We 
would not like the Medical Officer of Health to go into 
the cowhouses, and I think we would be outstepping our 
duty if we went into the milkshop. 1 ctalae think 
that there should be a clause that where any place is 
used for the sale of milk or storage of milk it should be 
used for no other purpose. In our district we won't 
allow anything else to be sold except milk in these shops. 
They must be used for the sale of milk alone. 

Mr. Watson : Only mineral waters, cakes, fruit, and 
so on. 
Mr. Carr: One point which is not specified in the 
Order at all is the superficial space for cows. It gives 
the cubic space, but it gives no superficial space. I 
suggest that we get a clause in that every cowshed 
be so constructed as to give each animal a standing 
space of 5 or 6 feet in length and 34 feet in breadth 
exclusive of the channel, passage, concrete trough or 
manger. I was at a lecture in the Royal Dublin Society 
buildings given by Sir Charles Cameron, a brother 
officer of Mr. Watson’s, and he seemed to create a great 
deal of amusement by referring to the fact that when he 
came to Dublin or when he took up the duties of 
Medical Officer of Health first, he was greatly surprised 
at the want of space for cows, and he said that as a 
matter of fact when one cow lay down—the other cow 
had noroom and had to stand up. He told the people 
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that he supposed the cows took standing up and lying | 
down by turns. (Laughter.) Evidently, according to the | 


new regulations, they will have to do that still. [think 
this is a matter that should be provided for. I am sure 
it isan oversight. [thank Mr. Watson very much for 
his paper. It must help, and help very much in defin- 
ing the new regulations, 

Mr. J. V. Mantony: I have very little to add in the 
matter only to thank Mr. Watson for his able paper 
and for the information he has given us. Sometimes it 
would almost take a lawyer to understand these Orders 
but I am glad to say they have these privileges in 
Dublin and Kingstown. There is no such thing as a 
regulation order at all about dairies in country districts 
as to their ventilation or seeing after the sewerage or 
anything like that. It is not adopted by our local 
authorities and I have very great doubts that it will be 
adopted in some places unless the local authorities are 
compelled to do so. 

Mr. Mutcany: I must thank Mr. Watson very much 
for his very clear paper on this important subject. 
We had the opportunity recently of seeing tubercu- 
losis exhibitions and so on. We had one very success- 
ful one in my town, and we had one very worthy 
member, Mr. Byrne, down. He left a very favourable 
impression after him, and I believe the people were 
much struck with his very instructive paper. [ think 
he left the impression that the veterinary surgeon was 
the proper man to inspect dairy cattle. We in Clonmel 
are very peculiarly situated. Mr. Watson mentioned 
water. I know that there have been two or three epi- 
demics of typhoid fever in Clonmel due to the water 
supply. Itis a fairly large town and the dairies are 
all situated on the side of a_ hill overlooking it. 
There are several streams running down that hill, and I 
suspected that the people washed their churns in those 
streams after they had brought milk to town in them. 
Higher up there was a case of typhoid fever. The 
sewerage runs into the stream. It had no place else 
to run, and the consequence was that we had these 
outbreaks, especially in the asylum, and even in the 
union. It would be very difficult I think to properly 
inspect dairies and cattle in a country place like that. 
It would take a man his whole time to do it thoroughly. 
Some of these people have only five or six cows, and to 
my certain knowledge they buy the cheapest beasts they 
can get provided they produce the milk. I know we 
have several cases there of breaches of warranty about 
selling tubercular cows. I was on three occasions in 
court over them within the last two or three years, 
and I am glad to say that on each occasion we got a 
decree. 

Mr. Heaty: I have to thank Mr. Watson also for his 
very instructive paper. I have not much to say, but as 
you are aware in our country people are still troubled 
with a little superstition, and I had a case of it some 
time ago where, as they say in the country, “ pishogues ” 
were supposed to be exorcised. This was a small dairy 
not far from the town, and I was asked by the pastor 
of the district to go and look at the place and see what 
was really wrong. I looked to the water supply and 
found that it was out of an old well. At the opposite 
side of the road was a very large farmstead where there 
were perhaps sixty or seventy cows kept. I asked the 
mistress of the house where she got her water supply 
and she showed it to me, and I took a sample of it to 
have itanalysed Inthe meantime I ordered the woman 
to go to the nearest spring well and use the water for 
butter making. They did so and have never had any 


“ watered ” butter, as they call it, since. So that there 
was no doubt as to the importance of the water supply 
in a working dairy. The sample of the water was sent 
for analysis and the certificate came back that the water 
was in tremendously bad condition. 

The PrestpENT: I must congratulate Mr. Watson on 


the lucid exposition he has made of the new Order, and 
I must congratulate him also on the fact that even at the 
eleventh hour he has begun to see the terrible state of 
things that it was my painful duty to point out a few 
years ago, how dairies were kept in Ireland. Mr. Watson 
took the opportunity to “ hit” me very hard for attempt- 
ing to hold ourselves up to ridicule, as he said at the 
time. After all, we must have our faults pointed out 
before we have any possible chance of improving. I 
am glad to see that even up about Dublin, where they 
are so far ahead of us in the country, they consider that 
no light, no ventilation, no air space, and no cleanliness 
are not the essentials for the production of milk. | 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Watson’s idea of registration. 
It would be a distinct advantage if there were some 
conditions on the lines by which licenses for public 
houses are at present granted, and I also agree with his 
idea as to penalties for the infringement of rules in 
connection with that registration scheme. Now Mr. 
Watson seems to think that we are particularly bappy 
with the conditions laid down in Article 6 by which the 
veterinary surgeon is left to decide as to the suitability 
or otherwise of existing cowsheds, but the wording here 
in the Order is “The Medical Ofticer of Health or a 
Veterinary Surgeon.” [ am inclined to think that par- 
ticularly with these local bodies who won’t appoint a 
veterinary surgeon—the medical officer will have much 
to say in that matter, and much will depend on the kind 
of man the Medical Officer of Health is. Much will de- 
pend entirely on the good sense or otherwise of the 
veterinary officer even when he is appointed, because 
considering it is only now we are beginning to wake up 
to the necessity of having such Orders put in force in 
our country, it will be absolutely necessary that the man 
who is connected with the administration of these 
Orders shall be very circumspect, and shall endeavour 
to have them administered for a time, at least, with as 
little hardship to the people in the country as possible, 
so as to make them a success. Considering that the 
present state of affairs is almost entirely dne to the 
want of knowledge of the proper conditions, we must be 
circumspect in the administration of these things. I 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Watson’s idea about concrete 
floors in preference to anything else. I would much 
prefer to see open drains adopted wherever possible in 
preference to closed drains or traps of any kind, as it is 
almost impossible without a sufficient supply of water 
to keep closed drains in anything like perfect order, 
whereas open drains if properly laid down can be very 
much more easily kept clean. As regards inspection of 
milkshops, that is, where milk is simply exposed or kept 
for sale, I agree with Mr. Carr that that shonld be 
almost entirely the business of the Medical Officer of 
Health. Another part of Article 13 lays down that the 
udder and teats of the cow must be thoroughly cleansed 
before milking. Well, that would mean of course that 
the cows will have to be properly groomed. And it says 
that the hands and clothing of the person milking the 
cows must be thoreughly clean. In connection with 
that I think it should be an absolutely essential part of 
avy newly-equipped dairy or cowshed that there be 
a kind of lavatory attached. In Article 15 it is laid 
down that it shall not be lawful for any person suffering 
from tuberculosis or other infectious disease to take 
part in the milking, etc., but | think it would be better 
if instead of leaving it in that undecided fashion it were 
made compulsory that the Medical Officer of Health 
should inspect regularly the attendants at the cowshed, 
or people about the place, just as the veterinary ofticer 
should inspect the cattle. To my mind this is left in a 
very indefinite fashion, and it will be quite excusable 
if the owner or any of the people pretend that they 
didn’t know that there was anything whatever wrong. 
As regards the regulation for a cow that is found suffer- 
ing from anything wrong with the udder and providing 
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that that milk shall not be used, as Mr. Watson has 
pointed out, I think it will be impossible to make any 
regulation with safety other than the immediate re- 
moval from the premises of that cow, because for the 
half a dozen good honest men that, when they are 
cautioned that the cow is wrong, would not use the milk 
nor send it for sale, you will meet another half a dozen 
that will take the opportunity the first moment they can 
of pouring it into the churn and swearing they never 
did it. Asregards the manure pit or dung pit, it may 
be all very well about large towns or cities like Dublin 
to expect a particularly well regulated manure pit, which 
will be regularly cleaned, and all that, but the difficulty 
will come in in the country places. The only hope we 
can have to make that a ~~ working success would 
be if there were some distance defined at which the dung 
pit or receptacle should be erected, because in many 
ome in the country it will be absolutely impossible to 

ope or to expect that you will get the stuff removed 
from that pit or receptacle more than three or four times 
a year altogether, and to my mind, if the pit is at a 
proper distance from the cowshed there will be little 
necessity to remove it oftener than three or four times a 
year. As regards the erection of new sheds, I think 
that in places where the regulation can be carried out 
they should be erected on the latest principles of venti- 
lation, sanitation and everything else. Mr. Carr refers 
to the fact that in this Order there is no mention of the 
superficial space allowed for each cow. I don’t alto- 
gether agree with him, because you must necessarily 
calculate the superficial space when you come to calcu- 
late the cubic airspace. At the same time it would be 
very well that in connection with the erection of new 
cowsheds there should be some definite space allowed 


for each cow, and that these sheds should be built on |- 


lines that would meet the approval of the veterinary 
authority. | don’t think there is anything further | 
have to say save to congratulate Mr. Watson on the 
very plain exposition he has made of the details of the 
Order, and I am sure it will be a help to every man 
that will have anything to say or do to the administra- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Carr: Allow me, Mr. President, to make an 
explanation with regard to superficial space. Perhaps, 
Mr. President, you have overlooked the fact that often 
this channel or passage is taken into account in calcu- 
lating the cubic air space. You must have a special 
superficial space for each cow. I may also mention that 
we have passed two regulations at the last meeting of 
my Council to be sent to the Local Government Board 
for approval, and of these one is asking for superficial 
space to be specified, also asking for power for insisting 
upon the attendants wearing blouses or smocks, also ask- 
ing for power to insist upon dung not being removed 
during the time the cows are being milked. 

Mr. Watson: I thank you all very much for the 
kindly reception that you have given my effort at 
elncidating this Local Government Board Order. First, 
I will deal succinctly as [can with the criticism of my 
distinguished friend from Kingstown. He tells us that 
Kingstown is doing its duty. Well, Mr. President, what 
could be expected from Kingstown? Firstly, it has the 
honour of having its interests as regards its milk supply 
overlooked by Mr. Carr, and secondly it has the dis- 
tinction of being the premier township—tbat is what it 
calls itself, in Ireland, and surely it has the great and 
overwhelming advantage of being put up against the 
City of Dublin—the city of all Ireland. Mr. Carr seems 
to think that the definition which I have given as to 
concrete is too severe. I may say that the definition has 
hardly emanated from my mind, I received it at the 
hands of a most distinguished architect, and it is rather 
a pertinent thing that when the Board of Works ad- 
vances money for the building of cowsheds and dairies, 
and when they come to advance money for laying down 








plans aud specifications for the erection of these dairies 
and cowsheds, they specify what the character of the 
floors should be, and if it is important under these con- 
ditions that the floors of the sheds should be concreted, 
it is equally of importance that the thing should be put 
in force all over the country. Mr. Carr does not see eye 
to eye with me as regards manure pits. Of course that 
is an opinion of my own. I see in my own district, and 
be haps I have even a more extensive survey than 

r. Carr, because we have in the City of Dublin up to 
300 dairy yards, and in these dairy yards where the pits 
are below the surface there is always putrefaction going 
on in the lower parts. It is always saturated with 
liquid manure, and when the man comes to clean it out 
he never gets that liquid manure away. If you have a 
receptacle for manure on a level with the yard—and 





perhaps I was not definite enough about that, I meant a 
receptacle to be built in three sides with a wall, still 
when it comes to be built with four sides, I say that it 
holds the liquid manure which is highly objectionable. 
[Mr. Carr: When I spoke about a manure pit, [ 
meant that I would insist on having the manure pit 
properly constructed.] Mr. Mahony agrees with me, 
and agreeing with me he has joined isssue with some 
of my critics as to the putting of the Order in force. I 
entirely agree with Mr. Mahony that there will be very 
great difficulty in putting it into force, and I have very 
strong doubts that it will be enforced as it should be. 
There is a difference between putting an Order into 
force in the letter and in the spirit. It will be put into 
force in a sort of way—an indifferent way, a haphazard 
way. Mr. Mulcahy appears to bear me out in my con- 
tention as to the necessity of a pure water supply, and 
so does Mr. Healy. 





Death from Glanders. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. F. Danfurd Thomas, 
the Deputy Coroner, held an inquiry at Southwark into 
the circumstances attending the death of Percy Gabriel, 
aged twenty-eight years, a master carman, lately living 
in Alvery Mews, East Street, Walworth, who died in 
Guy’s Hospital. In opening the case, the Coroner said 
the deceased was supposed to have died from glanders. 

Mr. Shaw, veterinary inspector, watched the proceed- 
ings on behalf of the London County Council 

The widow of the deceased man stated that her 
husband had good health, and was quite strong, until 
seven weeks ago, when he was struck on the shoulder by 
a shaft in Nightingale Lane. Next day he went to 
Dr. Barber, of Old Kent Roud, and gave up work, 
visiting the surgery night and morning. Onthe Sunday 
after the accident the doctor recommended an operation, 
an abscess having formed on his shoulder blade. Wit- 
nets looked at the shoulder, but there was nothing to be 
seen beyond what she took to be a bruise. The opera- 
tion took place, Dr. Barber continuing his attendances 
for a fortnight. On August 14 the doctor asked whether 
witness could afford to pay for a specialist from Guy’s 
Hospital, explaining that his fee would be three guineas. 
He said the blow has caused the abscess. Her husband 
had not been to his stables during the time that he was 
ill. Witness paid the three guineas, and Dr. Lane 
attended from the hospital. He said he could not 
understand what it was that gave rise to the pain from 
which her- husband suffered, and recommended the 
patient’s removal to Guy’s Hospital. There was never 
any conversation about horses in witness’s presence, and 
she first heard of blood poisoning after her husband had 
been in the hospital for a week or two. Witness visited 
him there twice a day. He told her that he had been 
operated on. He was quite sensible for the first few 
weeks. She heard no name given the disease from 
which he was suffering except blood poisoning, from the 





effects of which she thought he died. She had never 
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heard of any of her husband’s horses being killed, nor 
did she ever connect his illness with the horses. He 
had been in Alvery Mews since January last, and had 
never mentioned that any of his horses were sick. None 
of them were ill to her knowledge. 

The Coroner : It really amounts to this: you do not 
know of any horse being taken away to be killed ?— No, 
but I do not know about any being sold. 

Witness went on to say that she was not now living 
in the mews, having left there on Friday week. She 
had sold her husband’s horses. Her husband employed 
witness’ father, whose name was Shearing. Three of 
the horses she sold to Mr. Savoury, of Willesden Lane, 
Kilburn, and the fourth toa Mr. Mayo, of Elton Street, 
Walworth. Only her husband attended to the horses. 
Her father was now a bootmaker, and was living too far 
from the court to be fetched. 

James Ringer, a carman and contractor, of 18 Bronti 
Place, East Street, Walworth, who had known the 
deceased man for a number of years, said he had kept 
horses at various places. When in Commercial Road, 
Lambeth, in 1906, Gabriel had glanders in his stables, 
and so had witness. Gabriel had had no horses except 
the four referred to by his wife. The stables in Alvery 
Mews had not been recently visited by anyone to his 
knowledge. If witness suspected glanders he called in 
a vet. at once, and the animals were tested with mallein. 
Witness’s horses were all right at the present time. 
Gabriel had often seen them. He had had no trouble 
with them since two and half years ago. There was no 
object in concealing glanders, as they were paid for 
horses that were destroyed. 

Answering Mr. Shaw, the witness said he did not 
remember the deceased being in Holland Street, North 
Brixton. 

Mrs. Gabriel, recalled, said she was only married in 
November last. Her husband’s father was also Percy 
Gabriel. Just before going to Alvery Mews her husband 
was at Streatham. 

Dr. Albert Edward Fagge, Assistant Surgeon at Guy’s 
Hospital, stated that he had seen the deceased daily 
since September 1, and up to the time of his death. 
During August he was under Mr. Lane, who told witness 
throngh the house surgeon that the patient was suffer- 
ing from septicemia, the cause of which could not be 
determined, as he had a swollen shoulder and elbow. 
The second operation mentioned was to puncture the 
swollen left elbow, from which fluid was extracted in 
order to find out the exact nature of the organtsm which 
had produced the septicemia. This was on August 17, 
but nothing definite was ascertained from bacteriological 
examination ; it was very doubtful. He did not know 
how long the period of glander infection was, but he 
thought it varied between weeks, months, aud even 
years. As far as he could tell, he did not think it was 
definitely known. 

The Coroner: We had a case at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital a fortnight ago, and the surgeon said it was 
about ten days. 

Continuing, witness said he undertook the charge of 
the case on the Ist inst., and soon afterwards he sug- 
gested the possibility of glanders. The house surgeon 
said he had considered that, but had found no evidence. 
Witness would never have suggested it had they not 
recently had two cases of glanders in the hospital. They 
made various other examinations, but until the day 
preceding the death there was absolutely no evidence as 
to whether it was glanders or not. Until the day before 

the death there were no external pustules at all. The 
shoulder and elbow had healed, and the chief lesion 
found was in the larynx. There was, however, no evi- 
dence of glanders as far as they could see. One of the 
glandered patients had been in the hospital five months, 
and they were hopeful that he would recover. He did 
not think it absolutely certain that the deceased had 
glanders ; it was impossible to say for certain. A 








bacillus was found and investigations were proceeding 
which would clinch the matter. 

The Coroner: Assuming that it is a case of glanders 
— you connect the abscess in the shoulder with it? 
—Yes. 

And would you think the blow had anything to do 
with it?—Not in the way of cause and effect, but the 
blow would predispose him to the disease, which was 
“— acute the whole time. 

itness added that the method of treatment was by 
vaccine. 

I suppose you are going to tell the jury that the man 
died from septicemia! You have little doubt about 
that ?— No, I have not. 

Of course, it is difficult to trace the source now. You 
say the period of incubation might be months, or years ? 
—I should have thought if he had got it two years ago 
that it would have shown itself sooner. 

That is very interesting, and I the jury should know 
it. It might come through the skin or mucous mem- 
brane ?—Yes, but I do not think one would take longer 
than the other. I found no actual abrasion of the skin. 

Is it the combined opinions of the doctors at your 
hospital that the period of incubation is sometimes two 
or three years !—No, but one of the cases in the hospital 
now is that of a man who worked for another man who 
died from glanders. 

Mr. Shaw said he had no questions to put to the wit- 
ness, but he thought the bacteriological investigation, 
when completed, would prove definitely whether it was 
a case of glanders. Until then he did not see that any- 
thing could be done. 

The Coroner : Is it your experience, Mr. Shaw, going 
about from place to place, that cases may arise after 
months and years!-—-Not asarule. The disease is most 
acute when men get infected, and it generally takes 
about three weeks, but we know it exists for some time 
in horses. The disease may be latent in horses for 
months or years—two, three, or four years. 

a you can only tell after mallein has been injected ¢ 
— 1 68, 

That is a product of the bacilli, and reacts !—Yes. It 
is quite possible that man might carry the disease longer 
than we know at present, but we know horses do. The 
vaccine would be absolutely fatal to man. 

Dr. Hector Cameron, assistant pathologist at Guy’s 
Hospital, who made a post-mortem examination, said he 
found no lesion until he came to the larynx. He could 
add nothing to what Dr. Fagge had said, except that 
death was due to septicemia from the bacilli of 
glanders. 

The Jury returned a verdict of death from glanders, 





Farmer's grievance against a V.5S. 

Mr. Turner, of Dolton, a well-known Devonshire 
farmer, has induced the Devonshire Farmers’ Union to 
take up the grievance he has against a local veterinary 
surgeon. According to Mr. Turner’s statement of the 
facts, one of his farm horses, a valuable animal, went 
amiss, and he consulted a veterinary surgeon. After a 
long course of treatment the animal did not progress as 
satisfactorily as Mr. Turner could wish and he suggested 
to the veterinary calling in a second man. Mr. Turner 
said that to this suggestion the veterinary agreed, and a 
second man was named. The horse suddenly becoming 
worse, Mr. Turner states that he wired to the second 
veterinary surgeon to come and look at it. He was, 
however, prohibited from doing so by his brother 
veterinary, and told Mr. Turner that if he attended his 
horse the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would 
prohibit him from practising for three years. Mr. Turner 
adds that while this professional contention between the 
tv’o veterinaries was proceeding his horse died. The Devon 
Farmers’ Union will, it is stated, submit the case to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons either directly or 
through the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 
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94 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 







































































Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases ©ep] Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-]| Onut- | Slaugh. 
breaks) mals. fbreaks| mals. jbreaks; mals. Dogs, Other breaks] breaks.| tered * 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Sept. 12] 15 21] _ 1632 2 30 | 143 
1907 22 | 36 9| 23 | 1 30 100 
Corresponding week in { 1906 16 | 19 17 | 33 4] 13 | 385 
1905 13 | 28 _| | 383 | Jf 4] | 6&4 
’ | 
Total for 37 weeks, 1908 788 1052 | 3 | 112 595 1835 | 641 1522 8843 
} | | 
1907 .. | 790 | 1054 | 649 1483 | 420] 1892 | 8866 
Corresponding period in {1906 .. | 649 946 788 1485 305 809 4497 
1905 .. | 695 956 903 1548 665 620 2825 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Sept. 15, 1908. 
IRELAND. Week enced Sept. 5 Pees ee eH 2] 3 | 108 
1907 ..] 1 | 1 rs 1 6 | 184 
Corresponding Week in { 1906 .. oe ws - ee 3 1 | 29 
1905 ..j .. | «. . 3 e 2 | 3 
Total for 36 weeks,1908 ..  .. | 6; 9 | } + fFce {| co 9978 185 | 2971 
1967 2 4 oe 5 9 ee 191 115 1854 
Corresponding period in 1906 3 7 ° 6 14 . 164 78 881 
1905 3 5 16 44 232 128 | 1293 
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Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Sept. 9, 1908 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 








Personal. 


Prof. D. J. Hamitton has felt compelled, owing to ill- 
health, to tender his resignation of the Chair of Patho- 
logy in the University of Aberdeen, which he has held 
with such conspicuous success since its establishment 
in 1882. 

Prof. Hamilton was born at Falkirk, and received his 
professional education at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated in medicine in 1878. He then 
worked under leading pathologists at Vienna, Strass- 
burg, and elsewhere. He was for a time pathologist to 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 

On taking up his duties in Aberdeen he had to 
organise the whole work of his department. He is the 
author of numerous contributions to the literature of 
his special branch of science, the chief being his Zezrt 
book of Pathology, published in 1889, which gained for 
him a reputation as one of the foremost pathologists of 
the day. Prof. Hamilton has rendered great service to 
the agricultural community by investigations which he 
cenducted into pleuro-pneumonia, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases that affect cattle. He was Chairman of 
a departmental committee appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture in 1901 to investigate the disease known as 

braxy in sheep.—B. M. J. 


We are glad to be able to announce that the medal and 
fund raised in commemoration of the British Associa- 
tion’s visit to South Africa, for scientific work in South 
Africa, has been awarded to Dr. Arnold Theiler, C.M.G., 
Government Veterinary Bacteriologist to the Transvaal, 
for his distinguished services to the science of bacterio- 

We are sure all our farmers will unite with us 
in heartily congratulating the genial doctor on his latest 
honour.—7ransv. Agric. Journal. 





BrypDEN.—At 8 Wyndham Crescent, N., on the 16th 
inst., the wife of Robert Bryden, M.R.C.V.S., of a 
daughter. 








OBITUARY. 


G. A. J. Murr, F.R.C.V.S., Larne. 
Graduated, Edin: April, 1871. 


With regret we record the death on the 25th August 
after a long illness, of Mr. G. A. J. Muir, who for 34 
years was in the Government service, first in England 
and for the last 30 years in Ireland as portal inspector. 

In private life the deceased was very highly esteemed 
by a large eirele of friends. Of highly cultured tastes 
and widely read, he was keenly interested in the courses 
of University extension, Barrington and Gilchrist lec- 
tures, for which he acted as Hon. Secretary. A patriotic 
Scotchman he was an intense admirer of Burns, and was 
President of the Larne Burns Club from its auguration. 
He had been for many years a member of the Select 
Vestry and also acted as Rector’s Warden. He leaves a 
widow, two daughters, and three sons, the eldest being 
the Rev. R. R. Muir, B.A., Banbridge, Co. Down. 

The funeral took place on the 27th August at Larne 
Cemetery. 








CoMMUNICATIONS AND Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. A. B. 
Mattinson, J. Gregg, A. M. Trotter, J.G. Parr, G. Mayall, 
J.8. Lloyd, A.E. Moore, M.J.Cleary, G. Howie. Prof. 
W. O. Williams. 

Prospectus: School of Vety. Medicine, University of 
Liverpool. The Accrington Gazette, Accrington Observer, 
The Preston Guardian, Hull News, The New Zealand Times. 

(Sep. 12. 


Messrs. O. T. Williams, J. McKenny, J. W. T. Moore. 
Calendar of the Ontario Vety. Coll., Toronto. (Sep. 19. 

















